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THE ART JOURNAL. 



mer afternoon. There is only one figure in the picture, that of a 
man who stands leaning against a massive block of marble in the 
middle ground, introduced evidently to show the ponderous cha- 
racter of the blocks of Pentelic marble, of which the temple was 
built. Mr. Church, always careful in his drawing, perhaps never 
had a better opportunity to display his mastery of the art than in 



this picture. As will be observed, the drawing of the noble 
peristyle, with its pediment yet almost intact, is perfect. The pic- 
ture was painted in 1872, and is owned by Mr. Morris K. Jesup, of 
New York. ' Chirhborazo,' which illustrates very forcibly the ear- 
nestness of Mr. Church's tropical studies, and ' A Tropical Moon- 
light,' are owned by Mr. W. H. Osborne. 



ARCH^OLOGICAL DISCOVERIES IN ITALY. 




OR the benefit of the working-class the city govern- 
ment of Fiesole determined, last winter, to com- 
mence an excavation contiguous to the ancient 
Etruscan walls, and another in the upper part of 
the Roman theatre, already partly unearthed. 

There were soon revealed the remains of the 
ancient Cyclopean walls, formed of large blocks 
of the Italian silicious sandstone— a construction truly majestic. 
At about the middle of this long extent of wall were discovered 
the remains of a portico of five bases, that evidently sustained four 
semicircular arcades, formed of sandstone, but of Roman construc- 
tion, precisely similar to that of the theatre, and not Etruscan, 
although founded upon the Cyclopean walls. Adjoining walls, 
formed of large flag-stones, placed horizontally, well fitted together 
without cement, were placed upon difierent strata of ddbris, mixed 
with fragments of marble cornices, terra-cottas, and a stratum of 
■ carbonised vegetable material. This edifice, now exposed from 
base to summit, about sixty-six feet high, reaching to the supports 
of the arches that were once there, probably served as a receptacle 
of arms for the defence of the walls, or rather of the gateways, 
supposed to have been there. From the examinations made, it 
would seem that the building had been altered and repaired after 
its original erection, perhaps in consequence of injuries received in 
the sad experiences undergone by Fiesole. 

The objects found in the excavations are numerous — the most 
important are of iron : sacrificial knives of bronze ; an archaic fibula ; 
statuette, supposed to be Pomona, with eyes of silver ; of bone, 
worked handles with circular designs, some of them in Etruscan 
style ; of terra-cotta, fragments of Aretino vase, with grapes and 
leaves ; of glass, the base of a vase with Christian monograms ; 
of marble, a female head in good style ; pieces of statues, capitals, 
and coloured marbles. 

In the territory of Chiusi, near Florence, in a field of Signor Pin- 
zi, on the right of the road leading to Poggio San Paolo, an ancient 
cloaca has been discovered, formed and covered with large stones 
of travertine, put together without cement, more than a metre high 
and fift)'-eight centimetres wide, and extending into fields of other 
proprietors, sloping towards the south, and at a distance of about 
five hundred metres from the city. The quantity of material dis- 
covered would indicate that there existed in that point a number 
of buildings, and that the cloaca was for the purpose of draining 
the waters of the region. The discovery is important, as it helps 
in the determination of the ancient perimeter of the city and its 
suburbs in the Roman epoch. 

To the west of the city, at the distance of a kilometre, in the 
Palazzuolo podere (farm) of Signor Mariani, were found two small, 
contiguous Etruscan tombs, the entrances towards the south. 
Within these were various vases of archaic style, some with orna- 
ments representing heads of horses, lions, and other animals ; 
skeletons upon lateral benches of tufa, their heads towards the 
portal ; two hollow balls of bronze, containing small stones inside ; 
and bronze wires that, crossing the interior, were connected with 
the circumference. To these was fastened a small handle, also of 
bronze, for the convenience of holding them in the hand. 

To the southwest of Chiusi, at the distance of a kilometre and 
a half, two other contiguous Etruscan tombs have been discovered, 
to which a road leads, exposed to the south. The first tomb, 
almost entirely destroyed in the front part, together with the road, 
by the crumblings of the hills, contained only a rough funereal 
urn of fetid chalk, with a vase and drinking-cup of pottery beside 



it. The second was closed with a square stone, containing about 
fifty vases of different form and size, archaic style, and the best 
manner seen in this kind of vase. Against the wall, opposite the 
doorway, was a stone bench, upon which the body must have been 
laid, but no remains of human bones were found. 

Other tombs of no small importance were discovered upon a hill 
called the Martinella, at the northeast, and about two kilometres 
from the city. To the first of these a road, exposed to the south, 
gave access. This tomb contained upon the sides four cells or 
niches, a large and small one at the right and a large and small 
one at the left, made so that the small one is opposite the large 
one of the other side. Then there was the large sepulchral cell, 
excavated in the tufa, without ornamentation of any kind. One 
cell contained a terra-cotta case, with a female figure lying upon 
the cover, enveloped in a funereal sheet, and of almost life-size. 
The other small cells contained small urns of local stone, with 
reliefs of flowers and branches, and Etruscan inscriptions upon 
the covers. In the second large cell stood a sarcophagus of terra- 
cotta in a state of perfect preservation, with a fine female figure 
upon the cover, about life-size. Each of these niches was co- 
vered against ingress with tiles, according to the usual system 
of the tombs of Chiusi, and upon these tiles was repeated the 
inscription found cut upon the interior of the urn. 

The principal chamber had upon the walls opposite the entrance 
a small urn, with an unadorned cover in pyramidal form. There 
remain evidences of paintings that seem of careless style and of 
later times, with another Etruscan inscription. The case was 
broken in the middle, and anciently mended with lead. In the 
neighbouring chamber was a large wine-jar. 

A few metres off another street was discovered without lateral 
cells, leading to a tomb, within which was a female statue, the 
hair in a knot upon the top of the head, and a large sarcopha- 
gus of peperino overthrown, and upon it, in large letters, an 
Etruscan inscription. 

Very near and always upon the same line appeared another 
road, terminating in a third tomb, a metre and a half square, in 
the interior of which no objects of any sort remained except two 
stones of travertine, placed there, probably, to sustain the remains 
of a child. But the tomb had evidently been despoiled, and there 
remained only the traces of paintings, with which all the walls seem 
to have been decorated. On the ceiling two figures were still- to 
be seen, one a full-face female, and the other the profile of a man. 
The former is in an attitude of grief, holding her head in one hand, 
and extending the other to the man, who seems to be stooping as 
if over a grave. Two other roads were found leading to other tombs, 
containing similar chambers, sarcophagi and Etruscan inscriptions. 

The fine sarcophagus taken from the last cell in the road of the 
first tomb attracted especially the admiration of the director of 
the Florence Etruscan Museum, who endeavoured to purchase it 
for that institution. On the border of the urn is cut, in most ex- 
cellent Etruscan characters, the name of the reclining figure, i. e., 
"Larthia Sctantia, Daughter of a Sventa." The inscription would 
be entire if it had not been recovered by the Etruscans with a 
stucco, above which was another inscription, that of a man. The 
stucco having fallen with time, the posterior inscription is almost 
entirely lost, but from the little that remains it is supposed to have 
indicated the name of Larthia's husband, who wished to be placed 
in the same sarcophagus. The admirable sculpture of this urn 
corresponds to the Etruscan-Roman epoch, and can be compared 
with the sculptures of the tomb of the Volumni of Perugia. 



